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A POLISH CARPET 

THE Museum has recently pur- 
chased a superb example of the 
so - called Polish carpets that 
were woven, as general opinion 
now concedes, in Persia during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The 
illustration accompanying this note dis- 



penses with the necessity of a detailed 
description of the new accession, now on 
exhibition in Wing E, Room 13, but 
attention may be called to one or two 
points of interest. 

In the common type of rugs of this class 
it may be said in a general way that the 
field is divided by a change of color, as 
well as by contour, into several well-marked 
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secondary areas. Although in the Muse- 
um's Polonaise, the design shows the Herati 
inspiration typical of the class, neither the 
area of the important central lozenge nor 
the spaces defined by the curving stalks are 
emphasized by a change of color; the 
ground of the field is uniformly of a lustrous 
deep rose against which the framework of 
the pattern is opposed in light colors. 
As a result the interest is concentrated to a 
greater extent than in the bolder com- 
positions on the beauty and ingenious 
variety of the floral and leaf devices. It 
is also interesting to note the absence in 
the carpet acquired by the Museum, of the 
gold and silver threads commonly inter- 
woven in these fabrics. A carpet of this 
type, depending for its rich effect, apart, 
of course, from design and color, on the 
sheen of its silken pile and only suggest- 
ing by color effects of golden yellow and 
silver gray the brilliancy and preciousness 
of metal, is decidedly rarer than those in 
which metallic threads are interwoven; 
and as these silk carpets are generally 
more carefully made than the others, it 
is perhaps possible to assign them in com- 
parison to an earlier date in the general 
period of production. 

To the refinement that has controlled the 
selection and treatment of colors much of 
the fascination of these carpets is due. 
Soft shades of color predominate, suggest- 
ing rather the boudoir prettiness of France 
in the eighteenth century than the strong 
harmonies of the Orient. But, accenting 
and giving variety to these delicate pas- 
sages, are colors deep and gemlike that 
testify to the virile sense of decoration 
never absent in the art of the East. 

In describing the carpet acquired by the 
Museum, the rose ground of the main field 
has already been mentioned; it may be 
added that its use as a uniform ground is 
notably rare. The border is in light blue 
faded to a silver gray. On these back- 
grounds the design is developed in the 
familiar color scheme of white and yellow, 



light green and blue, salmon and green, 
strengthened by dark passages in brown, 
green and blue. 

Many opinions have been held as to the 
origin of these so-called Polish carpets. 
The name by which they are commonly 
known dates from the Universal Exposi- 
tion at Paris in 1878, when a number of 
rugs of this kind were shown by Prince 
Czartoryski. They were sometimes said 
to have been made in Poland by Oriental 
weavers working from models brought from 
Persia and India. But the evidence of 
the rugs themselves, their striking affinity 
in design with the known Persian weaves, 
inclined many to the opinion that they were 
made in Persia, or at least in the Orient; 
until recently, however, proof has been 
wanting. 

This has been supplied by the discovery 
of several documented rugs of the Polonaise 
type which, as the evidence shows, were 
woven in Persia to be sent as Imperial gifts 
to the courts of Europe. The earliest of 
these is the carpet now in the Museo 
Civico at Venice, which was presented to 
the Doge in 1604 by the ambassadors of 
Shah Abbas the Great of Persia. Another 
example is the magnificent "Coronation 
Carpet" at Rosenborg Castle, Copenhagen, 
which was presented in 1639 by the 
Persian embassy to Duke Frederick of 
Holstein Gottorp. From these docu- 
mented rugs and other considerations which 
need not be enumerated here, Dr. F. D. 
Martin, to whose researches we are so much 
indebted, comes to the conclusion * that all 
the so-called Polish rugs were woven in 
Persia, at an Imperial manufactory not 
yet located, roughly during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, and that these 
carpets were sent as presents for the most 
part from the Shah of Persia to Europe. 

J. B. 

* In his important History of Oriental Car- 
pets before 1800. Vienna, 1908. Chap. VI. 
This opinion is also held by Dr. F. Sarre in 
Ancient Oriental Carpets, edited by Von Seal a, 
with introduction by Bode, Leipzig, 1906. 
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